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Feminist Notes 


Reason for Defeat of Peeressat Bill 


Progress of Jewish Women | 
HE Council of the United Synagogue 
(England) has passed a resolution by 
the narrow majority of two, that women 
seatholders should have the same right of 
attending and voting at synagogal meet- 


ings as is possessed by their men-folk. It 


is true that before such’change can be em- 
bodied in the constitution of the United 
Synagogue, a further meeting of the coun- 
¢il to be held in six months’ time must 
confirm this decision; but such procedure 
is more or less formal. The Union of Jew- 
ish Women, which is affiliated to the Na- 
tional Union of Societies for Equal Citi- 


gefiship, has worked hard for many years 


past to arouse a demand on the part of 
their sisters-in-faith for the synagogue 
franchise—and at the same time they 
took steps that resolutions favoring such 
a step were moved at the annual general 
meetings of the various synagogues, which 
hitherto have been open to men only. 


Men Teachers Oppose Equal Pay 
EN teachers of England have organ- 
ized in opposition to the results of 
the long struggle English women teachers 
have made for Equal Rights in appoint- 
ment, promotion, and pay. 


in Equat Ricuts, against equal pay, and 
against men’s having to serve under head- 
mistresses. 

Such an event is not discouraging, but 
altogether encouraging, as it indicates 
that women’s long struggle for Equal 


Rights is reaching the stage where it is — 
becoming effective. The ludicrous stand — 


taken by the men teachers cannot long 
withstand the obvious justice of the 
women’s demands for equality. 


The Schoolmasters’ Association passed 


a resolution, amid much cheering, declar- 


ing their opposition to any assistant- 


master’s serving under a head mistress, 
and pledged the association to give full 
financial support to any member who, if 
called upon to serve under a woman, re- 
fuses to do so. They then, in conference, 
unanimously took a stand of uncompro- 
mising opposition to the principle of equal 
pay for men and women teachers. 

The National Union of Teachers stands 
for Equal Rights. 


Woman Nominated for Congress 


RS. JOHN W. LANGLEY has been 


nominated by the Republicans of 
the Tenth Kentucky District for Congress. 
Her husband was formerly Congressman 
from this district. She has no opposition, 
the press says. 


They are 
carrying on a campaign, previously noted - 


HE defeat of the Peeresses’ Bill by a 
vote of 125 to 80 in the House of Lords 
this year, when it was defeated by only 
two votes (80 to 78) last year, is at- 


tributed by Time and Tide, published by 


Lady Rhondda, to the fact that last year 
many members of the House of Lords did 
not come to vote against it because they 
had no idea that it would pass. ; 
“Last year,” says an editorial in the 
magazine, “the backwoodsmen had imag- 
ined themselves to be quite safe. The 
majority of only two in their favor gave 
them a fright, and this year they turned 
up in full force. The question is one of 


simple justice, but justice has never been 


one of the virtues which tended to begin 
at home. It is very easy to see the in- 
justices perpetrated by one’s neighbors. 
It is not so easy to see what is the just 
thing to do, when that just thing is likely 
to disturb one’s own habits and prejudices. 

“It is likely enough that many of the 


peers who voted against the admission of © 


peeresses would be full of righteous in- 


-dignation if they were told of the large 


number of trade unions which refuse to 
admit women to membership. 

“What the result of this big anti- Femi- 
nist victory will be is difficult to say. It 
is possible that it may have the effect of 
bringing home to the mass of the people 
how small and precarious is the newly- 


won foothold of women in public life. If 
that is the case, the defeat may do more’ 


good than harm. * * * 

“More disturbing than the actual vic- 
tory of the backwoodsmen was the debate 
which preceded it. Whilst the fine 
speeches of those peers who spoke in 
favor of the admission of peeresses (Lord 
Astor, Lord Cecil, the Duke of Atholl, 
Lord Buckmaster, Lord Haldane, and 
Lord Wrenbury) were marked by dignity 
and restraint, some of the speeches of the 


opposition were of a vulgarity which one | 


had hoped had become unusual in Eng- 
lish public life. Lord Newton, for in- 


stance, asked whether the object of the 
bill was to make the House into a casino 


for the purpose of attracting young bloods 
who at present occupied themselves in 
other ways. He did not think these 
middle-aged ladies would have a great at- 
traction. If they wanted to entice re- 
luctant young bloods to come and attend 


the debates, it would be more efficacious 


if they introduced a number of chorus 
ladies. His remarks were received with 
laughter. | 

“Lord Birkenhead explained that wom- 


- @n were made peeresses for one reason 


only in the obscure and uncertain hope 


—Bompas, 


Equal Rights 


that they might bring males into the 
world. In other words, the hope was. 
founded on their physical fecundity. Many 


of them, he might say, had athappointed 


Alliance at | 
HE International Alliance of Women 
for Suffrage and Equal Citizenship 

\formerly the International Woman Suf- 

frage Alliance) will maintain headquar- 

ters in Geneva during the session of the 

Seventh Assembly of the League of Na- 

tions in September. The address is 22 

rue Etienne-Dumont, first floor. Mrs. K. 

headquarters secretary, and 

Emilie Gourd, corresponding secretary, 

will be in charge. | : 


Women Ministers Must Resign at Marriage 
HE English Wesleyan Church at its 
recent conference adopted a resolution 

providing for the admission of women to 

the ministry, with the provision that they 

resign upon marriage, “as by marriage a 

woman accepts another vocation involving 

responsibilities that do not admit of the 
fulfillment of all the duties of a Wesleyan 
minister.” It seems strange that celibacy 


_ Should be required of any Protestant min- 
ister. 


Duchess and Huntress 


|T is reported from Paris that the 

Duchesse Douairiere d’Uzes has taken 
the oath before the Rambouillet Civil 
Court as Lieutenant de Loweterie. This 
is an ancient office, the holders of which 
are entitled to wear a uniform and hunt 
wild boars not more than twice a month in 
the State forests, in return for which privi- 
lege they are required to keep a pack of 
hounds and assume responsibility for the 
destruction of wolves. The Duchesse 
d’Uzes, who is in her eightieth year, is 
the first woman to receive this title. The 
news of her appointment to it will be of 
peculiar interest to those who attended 
the recent International Woman Suffrage 
Alliance Congress in Paris; for the 
Duchesse d’Uzes was one of those who 
hospitably entertained its delegates in 
her own home, and welcomed them at the 
Sorbonne at its great opening public meet. 


ing of welcome. 


Ordination of Canadian Women | 


EPORTS on the advisability of the 
ordination of women will be received 
from the presbyteries at the next General 
Council of the United Church of Canada, 
it is expected. 
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The Woman MERICAN 
Movement in the ) women turned 
United States their thoughts last 
he great 
Washington Post, - 


groups of English 
women who paraded 
through the streets 
of London as a great demonstration of the 
desire of the women of the United King- 
dom for equality as parents and help- 
mates, workers and patriots. 

We could not but: recall the great dem- 
onstration of American women the day 
before the first inauguration of Woodrow 
Wilson as President. Then women of 
every creed and race and political convic- 
tion, young and old, a great melting pot 
of American womanhood, marched up his- 
toric Pennsylvania Avenue and planted 
on that day the seeds of the final victory 
in the campaign for equality of sex and 
the right of franchise which had been in- 


July 11, 1926. 


spired by those early pioneers in the free- 


dom of women, Susan B. Anthony, Eliza- 
beth Cady Stanton, and Lucretia Mott. 
At that time the women who believed 
in suffrage marched under one banner. 
They have now broken ranks and become 
two great women’s organizations, the Na- 
tional League of Women Voters, and the 
National Woman’s Party, each one in its 
own way still working for women, but 
seeking the final goal by entirely different 
routes. First une organization and then 


the other is given credit for bringing 


about enfranchisement of women in the 
United States, but many of the old guard 
who have given over the reins of the cam- 
paigns to progressive younger women ex- 
press the opinion that it was the work of 
both storming in different ways and from 
different points the battlements erected by 
those opposed to suffrage for women. 


They were all brave souls, every one. 


Most of the women who worked hard for 
suffrage in this country made, as do the 
women in this kind of work in every 
country of the globe, great personal sacri- 
fices. Most of them separated themselves 
from their homes while the battles waged 
the hardest, and those of us who are now 
enjoying the fruits of their endeavors can 
not realize how much they had to face in 
criticism and scorn which sometimes must 
have worried them. 


FTER the National Woman’s Party, 
first the Congressional Union of the 
National Suffrage Association, became an 
independent body, it maintained its own 
offices in a basement on F Street, and the 
National Woman’s Suffrage Association 


Militant, Official 


League of the 


Press Comment 


worked just as hard in its offices in the 
Munsey Building. The leaders had not 
time to think of themselves. Out of the 
panoply of glory on the names of the 
women who blazed this path, in the minds 
of the women of this country, and no 
doubt their English sisters and those of 
other countries, will live in future years 
in deathless. memory those of three pio- 
neers—Alice Paul of the National Wom- 
an’s Party, Dr. Anna Howard Shaw and 
Mrs. Medill McCormick of the National 
Woman’s Suffrage Association. 

One of the pathfinders in the shape of 
work for women was Mrs. McCormick, 
who passed hour after hour and month 
after month in her office in the Munsey 
Building leading and encouraging, while 
her friends of smart circles of Washington 
were playing. When asked about this 
ceaseless train of work, Mrs. McCormick, 
the daughter of Mark Hanna, answered 
that she was brought up to work, and in 


this way alone lay happiness and content- 


ment. 

In the National Woman’s Party the gal- 
lant army burned the midnight oil until 
the dawn, groups of volunteers, many of 


them women working hard earning their 


living all day, doing the actual physical 
as well as the mental work of the cam- 
paigns. 

The years have flown swiftly and wit- 
nessed the success and defeat of political 
parties and issues. Now after fifteen 
years, or nearly so, the same two names, 
Mrs. McCormick and Miss Paul, appear 
on the scrolls of fame as the banner-bear- 
ers of the workers for women, although 
both of them have preferred to remain in 
the category of workers and, as a rule, 
have left the honors in the gifts of their 
organizations to others. 


The National HE National ) 
Woman's Party Woman’s Party 
The Church (U. S. A.) is a non- 


Organ of the 
complete 
Church Militant 

(Anglean), 
London, England, 
July-August, 1926. 


fields. It declares 
although enfran- 
ehised, are still in 
every way subordinate to men before the 


law, in government, in educational oppor- 


tunities, in the professions, in the church, 
in industry, and in the home. It has the 


distinction, not yet acquired by any other | 


society except our own, of advocating 
equality between the sexes in the church. 


partisan organiza- 
tion formed to win | 
freedom 
for women in all> 


that women today, 
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One of the articles of its creed is, “That 
women shall no longer be barred from the 
priesthood or ministry, or any position of © 
authority in the church, but equally with 
men shall participate in ecclesiastical 
offices and dignities.” 

The N. W. P. was refused affiliation to 
the International Woman Suffrage Alli- 
ance at the Paris Congress on the grounds 
that its methods of work were not com: 
patible with those of the Alliance. Objec- 
tion was taken, in particular, to the free 
circulation of news to the press. 

The N. W. P. has its headquarters at 
Washington in three buildings on the 
Capitol Hill presented by its president, 
Mrs. Oliver H. P. Belmont. At the sug- 
gestion of Miss Alice Paul one of the 
rooms is to be dedicated to the Unknown 
Woman who has contributed to the ad- 
vancement of the Woman’s Movement but 
who, like the Unknown Warrior, hag re- 
ceived no other recognition of her un- 
recorded deeds of bravery. 


Protective Laws 
for Women 


EFORE the 
clubs, and wom- 


The Kansas ganizations 
Topeka, Kansas ntions endorsing 
July, 1926 all sorts of laws 


said to be for the 

protection of work- 
ing women, it would be well to find out 
first whether the working woman wants 
to be protected; also how those so-ealled 
protective laws operate in the final 
anaylsis. It sounds mighty good to talk 
about not letting women work after cer- 


tain hours, to say that we must protect 


the potential mother, that she must not 
lift any heavy weights, etc., etc. But just — 
what will be the result of this if the work 
of women is so hedged about with rules, 
regulations and inhibitions, that she may 
not turn around without breaking some 
of these so-called protective measures that 
the wayfaring welfarers have surrounded | 
her withal? 

You know what the result will be. ‘No 
employer will hire her. He will not be 


bothered with a gang of welfaring in- 


spectors demanding that he produce his 
books for them to paw over; he has not 
the time to keep track of all these regula- 
tions without the help of a paid all-time 
attorney, and business will not stand the 
extra expense. 

The working woman asks to be given 
the same rights to her job that a man has, 
then she can take care of herself, thank 
you! 
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OBJECT OF THE WOMAN’S PARTY 


To remove all forms of the subjection of 
women. 


THE LUCRETIA MOTT AMENDMENT 


“Men and women shall have Equal Rights 
throughout the United States 
and every place subject to its jurisdiction.” 


“Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation.” 


Senate Joint Resolution Number 11. 
House Joint Resolution Number 81. 


Introduced in the Senate, December 8, 1925, 
by Smnator Corrvis. 
Introduced in the House of Representatives, 
December 16, 1925. 
by REPRESENTATIVE D. R. ANTHONY. 


Florence B. Whitehouse, Me. 


Equal Rights 
A Railroad Boycotts Women 


LL women employees of the Union Pacific Railroad, except stenographers 
and comptometer operators, are to be replaced by men, according to an 


order given out by G. H. Sines, assistant to the vice-president in charge of 


operations, and General Manager W. M. Jeffers of the Omaha office. The 
order is effective over the entire system from Omaha, Nebraska, to Ogden, 


' Utah. It is understood that there is to be no wholesale discharge of women, 


but a gradual replacement of them by men as vacancies occur. Of — 600 
women in the Omaha office, 400 will be replaced by men. 

Two of the reasons given by the company for this discrimination against 
women are that the turnover among women is greater than among men, and 
that men in the positions now flied by women could be trained for executive 
positions later. 

This in interesting, in view of the fact that a recent survey in New York 
City showed that women office workers are now steadier than men, that they 
keep their jobs after marriage, and that the turnover is less among women 
than among men. The man who made the survey said that perhaps women’s 
increased steadiness is due to the facts that they are now given better pay, 
with increased opportunities for advancement, and that the general conditions | 
of their work are improved. 

Doubtless it would never occur to the Union Pacific officials that by giving 
women the opportunity for appointment to executive positions they could 
encourage women to remain on the job, and could eliminate what is given as 
the chief objection to women employees. Women can scarcely be blamed for 


leaving positions which are merely blind alleys. If women are given no hope > 


of attaining higher positions, how can they be expected to remain in an 
organization year after year? How can they be blamed for accepting compara- 


_ tive leisure after marriage when a lifetime of work in the Union Pacific would 


not lead to promotion to ere —" no matter how efficient they 


became? 


LL such attitudes as this taken by the Union Pacific are the result of the 
public acceptance of two false assumptions: The assumption of woman’s 
essential weakness and inferiority, with the corollary that she needs special 
protection in industry; and the assumption that woman's economic independ- 
ence ends upon her marriage. 
Women’s impermanence and the limitation of women’s opportunity in the 
economic world are interacting; each is to a degree the cause of the other, and 


each is the result of the other. Women leave business upon marriage because 


business offers them little opportunity. Women are denied full opportunity 
because many women “marry and quit,” to use: the inseparable phrase the 


executives employ. 


While the Equal Rights Amendment to the United States Constitution, 


proposed by the National Woman’s Party, could not enforce Equal Rights in 


private business, it could enforce equality between men and women in the 
service of the Federal, State, and local governments. As the Government is 
the largest single employer, this could not fail to affect the entire economic 
world for the benefit of women. 


The Right to Go 


id GERTRUDE EDERLE’S trainers had had their way, she would never 
have reached the English coast. Her trainer last year had her taken from 
the water in spite of her protests that she could go on. This year her trainer 
insisted that she be taken out to save her life. But Gertrude kept on swimming. 

In any field when women set out merely to do what men have done, men 
raise the cry, “She can’t do it. Take her out!” Organized labor declaring, 
“This is no job for women,” business houses with an unwritten rule that no 
woman shall be promoted beyond a certain point, governments barring women 
from the higher offices, say with one voice, “She has gone as far as she can. 


‘Take her out.” And they take her out whenever possible. 


Always, however, some women have eluded their would-be saviors, and 
kept on. The number in our day is growing fast. All we want is what Ger- 
trude insisted on, the right to go ahead_without interference from men. 

| KaTHERINE Wakp FisHer. 
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New Members of the lnbkivbaorial Council 


International Advisory Council of 
the National Woman’s Party as a 


result of the contacts made by members of 
the party attending the international 
meetings of women taking place this sum- 
mer in Europe. 

The new members include: Charlotte 
Despard of Ireland, Milena Illova of 
Czecho-Slovakia, Lucie Dejardin of Bel- 
gium, Hulta van der Graff de Bruyn of 
Holland, Yella Hertzka of Austria, 
Sedighe Dolatabadi of Persia, and Senora 

Diego Gomez Quintana of Spain. 

Mrs. Despard is one of the most beloved 
leaders of the Feminist movement in Eng- 
land and Ireland. She did outstanding 
work in the militant suffrage movement 
of Great Britain, and served as president 
of the Women’s Freedom League of Eng- 
land from the time of its organization 
until suffrage was won. Mrs. Despard 
took part in many militant demonstra- 
tions, and suffered arrest and imprison- 


N EW ‘seemath has been added to the 


ment several times during the suffrage 


campaign. 

Mrs. Despard is a sister of General 
French of the British Army, but is a 
worker for peace. She devoted years of 
her life to social work in the poorest 
section of London, and there she founded 
a settlement and remained at the head 


of it for several years. She has a very 


beautiful home in Ireland, and during 
recent years she has given active and valu- 
able support to the movement for the free- 
dom of Ireland. She is a prominent figure 
in the Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom, and was one of the 
principal speakers at the recent inter- 
national convention of the organization 
in Dublin. She made a splendid argument 
in favor of the Equal Rights resolution 
which the League adopted at that meeting. 


ME. ILLOVA is a Czecho-Slovakian 
journalist who is intensely inter- 
ested in Feminism. She is a student of 
philosophy and sociology, and has made 
studies of the relation of minorities and 
majorities. She is interested in the peace 
movement, and is secretary of the Czech 
Branch of the Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom. She was 
a delegate to the Washington conference of 
the organization in 1924. She is the leader 
of the Peace Section of the International 
Council of Women. Following the war, 
Mme. Illova joined the Social Democratic 
Party, and works in its social and edu- 


cational institutions and speaks at its 
mass meetings and conferences. She is 
a contributor to labor dailies and women’s 
journals. 


Mme. Dejardin is one of the most im- 
portant leaders and eloquent speakers in 
the Belgian Socialist Party and is a lead- 
ing authority on women’s affairs. Her 
life is a story of adventure and hard work. 
During her childhood she was a farm 
hand, a cowherd, and a bottle-washer in 


cafes. Later she worked at the mine-face, 


and, as a laundress, where she labored 14 
hours daily. During all her hard work, 
she never was too tired to try to find the 
gayer side of life, and often managed 
plays and ballets for working people. 

Commercial traveler for a firm of wine 
merchants in Liege was another occupa- 
tion she followed, and in it, too, she found 
further opportunities for study. 

Working in the Belgian Secret Service 
during the war, she helped men of mili- 
tary age to escape deportation to Ger- 


many. Because of her activities in this 


line, she was arrested, and sentenced to 
death, but her sentence was commuted to 
life imprisonment, and later she was ex- 
changed for a German prisoner. For her 
service to her country she was decorated 
as Chevalier of the Order of Leopold II. 


ME. DEJARDIN refused to be a can- 
didate for election to the Belgian 
Chamber of Deputies because a military 
vote would elect her. She served as in- 
spector under the Minister of Labor, but 
resigned her government post because she 
was not permitted to engage in political 
work while holding it. She became secre- 
tary-organizer of the Socialist Party, sec- 
retary of the Women Socialist Groups of 
Liege, Province member of the National 
Executive Committee, and member of the 
General Council of the Belgian Socialist 
Party. She also was a supplementary 
member of the Chamber of Deputies, and 
is president of the National Association 
of Co-operative Guilds. She helped to 
have 300 starving children of Vienna re- 
ceived into working-class households in 
Liege. 
Frau Hertzka was head of the first hor- 
ticultural school for women in Austria, 
and is president of the Neuen Weiner 
Frauenklub. She has been a member of 
the Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom since 1915, and is a 
member of the Executive Committee of 


the League, and chairman of the Political 


Group of the Austrian Section. 

All of these new members helped in ob- 
taining the passage of the Equal Rights 
resolution by the Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom. This 
resolution, adopted at the Dublin inter- 
national convention of the League, laid | 
special stress upon industrial equality. 


HE Persian member, in accepting the 
invitation to join the International Ad- 


visory Council, wrote to the National 
Woman’s Party: 


Teheran, Persia. 
My Dear Miss Paul: 

I was indeed happy to receive your 
letter of J uly 6, and I am very happy 
that I may be the representative of 
the women of my country on your 
International Advisory Council, be- 
cause the women of Persia have the 
Same ideas as the women of America 
regarding Feminism. 

It is more than a hundred years 
that the Persians have been especially 
peaceful. The women are very sensi- 
ble on this question. We work with 
all our force to instill into the minds 
of our children the question of 
Feminism and peace — also Suffrage 
for women. Because of this we hope 
that the future of Persia will be com- 
pletely peaceful. We shall demand 
that women have their right place. 

I shall look forward with a great 
deal of pleasure to coming to America 
at the first opportunity, and shall be 
happy to visit you at your Head- 
quarters. 

Sincerely, 
(Signed) 
| Directrice de Journal, 
La Voix des Femmes, 
et delegue des persones. 


QUINTANA, a _ prominent 
business woman of Seville, Spain, 
came into the headquarters of the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party at the Hotel Lute- 
tia during the Congress of the Interna- 
tional Woman Suffrage Alliance in Paris, 
and became a Founder of the Woman’s 
Party. She had believed, almost alone, in 
Equal Rights, and was eager to join with 
the women of America in their work for 
equality. She was invited to become a 
member of the International Advisory 
Council, and gladly accepted. | 
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go to London for the British women’s 
great mass demonstration in behalf 
of political equality for 5,000,000 women 
who are disfranchised under the existing 


| HAD the good fortune to be able to 


law because they have not reached the 


age of thirty. Throngs of women—vari- 
ously estimated at from two to four thou- 


-gand and representing more than 40 so- 


cieties—made a three-mile march from 
the Thames River to Hyde Park. Ban- 
ners galore were carried demanding im- 
mediate action by Parliament to give 
“votes to women at 21 on the same terms 
as men,” and to give “peeresses in their 
own right a seat, voice, and vote in the 
House of Lords.” 

With bands of music clasine and, ban- 
ners of every color fluttering in the breeze, 
the procession of white-robed women 
formed a pageant of striking beauty. 

I was in the American contingent which 
was organized by the National Woman’s 


_ Party and invited by Lady Rhondda and 


Helen A. Archdale to take part in the 
equality crusade. The historic purple, 
white, and gold banners which the pickets 
of the National Woman’s Party carried 
to the White House and behind the bars 
in the American suffrage campaign were 
used for the first time to aid the Feminist 
movement in a foreign land. 

The American group was led by Doris 
Stevens of New York, vice-president of 
the Woman’s Party, and Anita Pollitzer 
of South: Carolina, national secretary of 
the Woman’s Party. As Mrs. Dexter Otey, 
of Virginia, and I passed with our huge 
banner inscribed “Women in the United 
States have the franchise on equal terms 
with men. Why not in England?”’, we 
heard women exclaim — “Yes, yes, why 
not?” Others expressed approval in char- 
acteristic British fashion by crying, 


the Procession), 


By Burnita Shelton 


“Hear—hear,” but as I had never been to 
England before, I did not at first recog- 
nize these cries as encouragement. Among 
the other Americans in the Woman’s 
Paryt delegation were Lucy Branham, 
Hazel Hunkins, Betty Gram- Swing, 
Eleanor Calnan, Alice Park, Cora Wal- 
lace Morton, Anne Martin, Ruth Hudnut, 
Edna Thomas, Frieda Wyanott, Jane 
Hewell, Dorothy Reynolds, Martha Root, 
Alexander Brown, Gertrude Lowry, Hor- 
tense Powdermaker, Dorothy Russell, and 
Mrs. Fred Essary. 


N describing the parade, The Vote, offi-. 


4 cial organ of the Women’s Freedom 
League of England, states in part: 


“First, in order came the Youth Groups, 
picturesquely clad, and a group of the 
voteless ‘Under Thirties.’ Directly behind 
walked various political and Suffrage So- 


cieties, both British and American, in- | 


cluding a contingent of women M. P.s 
(one of whom, Miss Ellen Wilkinson, had 
travelled all night in order to walk in 
ex-women M. P.s (in- 
cluding Mrs. Wintringham), and Parlia- 
mentary candidates, preceded by a ‘Big 
Ben’ banner in black on a red ground, 
whilst women Councillors, Mayors, and 
Justices of the Peace brought up the rear 


of this important little group. Further 
down the line the Actresses’ contingent, 


under the patronage of Miss Ellen Terry 
and Miss Lillah McCarthy, robed in green 
and pink, with decorated lorries, formed 
a picturesque group, and were followed 
by women professors, medical women, and 
students of all types in academic dress, 
attached various specialised Societies 
represen by each group. Many vet- 
erans of earlier days, including Mrs. 
Despard, Dame Millicent Fawcett, Mrs. 
Pankhurst, and Dr. Annie Besant, ac- 
companied old friends and comrades. The 


The British Women’s Ne ew ‘March 


organised women teachers brought a 
splendid contingent, with branch banners 
and decorated cars, allegorical devices, 
and mottoes. * * * | 
“Great interest was shown in the pro- 
cession by the general public, of whom the 


majority were men. Many of these last 


clapped vigorously, not a few raised hats 
in respectful silence, whilst one bon 
vwant, watching from behind the plate 
glass windows of a Pall Mall Club, kissed 
his hand to the women marchers. He 
probably received the shock of his life. 
when he caught sight of Lord Balfour of 
Burleigh, who walked with the women 
the whole of the way. 


“Literature sold freely as the Oi 
sion went along, and surely there could 
not have been a single taxi-driver in Lon- - 
don who was minus a ita of the 
events of the day.” 


When the procession arrived in Hyde 
Park, it broke up, and noted leaders in — 
the woman movement spoke from fifteen 
platforms to crowds that had already 
gathered. Among the speakers were Mrs. 
Pankhurst, Lady Rhondda, Dame Milli- 
cent Fawcett, Mrs. Pethick-Lawrence, 
Mrs. Corbett Ashby, Helen Fraser, and 
Mrs. Despard. Resolutions incorporating 
the women’s demands were passed and 
forwarded to Parliament. | 

From London, Anita Pollitzer, Lucy 
Branham, Eleanor Calnan, and Anne 
Martin proceeded to Dublin, Ireland, to 
attend the meeting of the Women’s Inter- 
national League for Peace and Freedom, 
where with other members of the Wom- | 
an’s Party, they assisted in obtaining the 
passage of an Equal Rights resolution 
including equality in industry. Doris 
Stevens went from London to Geneva. 
Switzerland, where she, as the represen- 
tative of the Woman’s Party, is giving a 
course of lectures on Feminist subjects 


and on the Equal Rights movement. 


Madame de Pompadour 


is the burden of Marcelle Tinayre’s 
“Madame de Pompadour,” translated 
by Ethel Colburn Mayne.* The title page 


Si: loved the king. This, in a word, 


announces “a study in temperament,” and — 


a title page is usually to be relied upon to 


indicate an author’s intentions. 


So let it be remembered, if the reader 
is disappointed in this biography, that it 
is merely the temperament of a woman 


that is being studied and not the power 


behind a throne. 

She loved the king. Madame Tinayre 
effects a rather charming rescue of her 
subject from the taboo to which conven- 
tional tradition had condemned her. All 


*Published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


A Review of Marcelle Tinayre’s Book. 
By Sue S. White. 


the world loves a lover, and by being run, 


as a lover, throughout 185 pages of well 


written print, Madame de Pompadour 
emerges victorious in the last lines, which 
read: “She still has her fanatical de- 
tractors, but she will always have her 
lovers. * * * ‘Her grace shall pre- 
vail.’ 

Yes, she will always have her lovers, 
but as for her, she never loved but one, 
and that was her king. Why she loved 
him, it has been hard for even her most 
sympathetic biographers to explain with- 


out resort to talk about temperament. 
One of our modern writers of a psycho- 
logical turn should undertake it. Per- 
haps it was because she had to love some- 
thing or somebody and just got started 
on the king and couldn’t stop. She could 
not effect a transference, even to her hus- | 
band. She started loving the king when 
she was a tiny girl. The idea was put 
into her little head. She played with it 
as other little girls play with dolls. She 
never got rid of it, nor did she want to be 
rid of it, even when it brought her bitter- 
ness. 

She was hopelessly middle-class, but 
brilliant, beautiful, and with this complex 
on royalty—this fixation on the king. So 
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she became the mistress of the king. What 
else could be expected ? 7 

For a time she was happy, but not for 
long. ‘The king never loved her as she 
loved him. He never loved anybody that 
way. Have kings ever? With nothing 
higher to reach out for than what they 
already had or could have had for the 
asking, perhaps kings just did not idealize 
their loves. At least we may think so. 
As their confessors were persons of dis- 
cretion and there were no psycho-analysts 
in those days, probably we shall never 
know. | | 

In time she developed an obsession that 
she would be discarded. She was not dis- 
carded as a friend, but as a lover—yes. 
Ostensibly she held her own, and perhaps 
she could have held her own without 
_ worrying over it, for she had grown to be 
a sort of habit with the king. He could 
not get along without her friendship and 


companionship, even when he no longer 


‘loved her. At least he did not exert him- 
self to break the habit. He shed a few 
tears as he watched her funeral go by. 
Death had broken the habit and it hurt 
a little. | 


ERHAPS it would be asking too much 
of the writer to explain things a little 
as she goes. She draws an engaging pic- 


} out a Country’ Must Leave the 
United States,” the New York 
Times publishes the following letter: 


U NDER the caption “Woman ‘With- 


To the Editor of The New York Times: 


Fearing that many American women 
may find themselves placed in the same 
distressful position as myself, as a result 
of the new immigration laws, on their be- 
half as well as my own I appeal to you to 
make public the facts in my particular 
case. 


I am an American of Colonial and 
Knickerbocker Dutch ancestry, married 


to a Frenchman by birth, who is an Ar- 


Imenian citizen because the laws in force 
at the time of his birth obliged him to take 
the nationality of his father, who was an 
Armenian citizen. 


After having lived and been established 
in business for several years in a foreign 
country, we desired to return to the 
United States and applied to the Consul 
for permission to take up residence here. 


To our amazement we were informed 
that my husband could enter because he 
would come:in under the French quota, 
France having been his birthplace, but 
that I (American-born) was barred from 
residence because there was no quota for 
Armenia; and cited a paragraph of the 
law to the effect that “An American who 
has lost citizenship must enter under the 


‘quota of the country of which he (or she) 
has become a citizen.” 


ture, but the light is not penetrating 
enough to satisfy. One wishes for more 
than the study of a temperament. The 
subject is an interesting one—this bril- 
liant, astute woman whose portrait could 
have been drawn as a prime minister as 
well as a tender, charming, saddened 
lover. But the biographer offers the ex- 
cuse, in her preface, that she is but a 
“nortraitist,” depicting “after a woman’s 
manner, the figure of a woman.” Yet, as 
a woman she hardly does justice, by this 
“pastel sketch,” to Pompadour, also a 
woman, but ‘a stronger, more vivid, more 
colorful woman than a worker in pastel 
can truly draw. 

The reader with a sense of justice can 


but appreciate the sympathetic way in 


which Mme. Tinayre treats her model, but 
one regrets that she does not paint into 
the picture, in its proper relation to Pom- 
padour’s love for her king, if that be really 


the whole story, more of the brilliance 


that was hers. The picture is incomplete. 


‘They who still believe that love is 


“woman’s whole existence” may concede 
that Pompadour was primarily a lover, 
but even so, her eroticism led her into one 
of the most remarkable careers of history. 


\ A ANY of her biographers, while ad- 
mitting she had a remarkable career, 


By Emma Wold 
Member of the Bar of the District of 
Columbia and Legislative Secretary 
of the Woman's Party 


Neither my husband nor myself has 
ever been to Armenia, nor do we speak its 
language. 

We were granted a six months’ visa 
to enter the United States to settle our 
business interests, after which I must 
leave my native land, the land of my fore- 
fathers. | 

The country where we have resided for 


the past thirteen years does not grant 


citizenship to foreign-born women, and, 
according to their laws, a woman does 
not take the nationality of her husband; 
so I find myself in the unfortunate situa- 
tion of being an 


AMERICAN WOMAN 
Without a Country. 
Bayside, N. Y., July 9, 1926. 


The letter above gives another example 
of the grave injustice and practical hard- 
ships caused by the law which imposes 
upon a woman married to an alien the 
citizenship of her husband’s country. Our 
passport and immigration laws are bring- 
ing many such cases into the light. 

In the “good old days” when men and 


‘women traveled freely from and to the 


United States and none questioned the 
nationality of any person except when he 
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have failed to see, because of their ideas of 
morality, anything but ugliness in her re- 
lations with Louis XV. These biographers 
probably not only believe love to be 
“woman’s whole existence,” but also that 
woman is the evil temptress. They are 
the product of the system of society that 
ostracizes the mistress—whether of man 
or king—while embracing and honoring 
the lords and masters of mistresses. Small 
wonder if they have overemphasized the 
eroticism of mistresses and have seen only 
perversion in their lives. 

Now comes a writer, a woman, who lifts 
the memory of Pompadour’s love out of 
the mud. Perhaps she too overemphasizes 
that particular memory, but at least she 
does not see perversion in the love of this 
little daughter of the middle-class for her 


king. It is well for Pompadour that she > 


has such a biographer. It would be still 
better if some one would go the whole 
way, disclose her real motivation, what- 
ever it was, and show how it developed 
her into the great power that she became, 
how she fought to hold that power, and 
what she did with it. Her influence was 
not altogether wicked. She loved the 
king—no doubt. And whatever she did, 
she did rather handsomely, and deserves 
a biography comprehensive and analytical 
as well as unprejudiced. 


American Born, Barred 


voted or sued or was sued, it was possible 
for our Government to make and unmake 
its women citizens without stirring up 
much comment. 

Today it is a different matter. When 
American women are barred from the land 
of their birth because held to be alien, 
they want to know why. Officials glibly 
say it is the Cable Act and solemnly 
shake their’ heads over the injustices oc- 
casioned by that law. | 

Before March 2, 1907, there was no 
statute that deprived an American woman 
of her birthright as a citizen when she 
married an alien. Yet here is Mrs. C., 
born in Washington, District of Columbia, 
who married a British subject in 1906, 


and who, a few days ago, was held by the 
‘court of the District of Columbia to have > 


been a British citizen all these years and 
therefore was compelled to be naturalized 
to regain her American citizenship. 
Later, when a statute was adopted in 
1907, it read, “Any American woman who 
marries a foreigner shall take the na- 
tionality of her husband”—a declaration 


brilliantly clear in so far as it deprived a 


woman of her American nationality, but 
rather murky as to what her nationality 
was where the country of the husband 
exercised its right to refuse to confer citi- 
zenship except upon terms of its own. 
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Finally, the Cable Act of September 22, 
1922, to a largé extent wiped out the 
faults of the act of 1907, but under this 
law women still lose their American na- 
tionality, while whatever advantage the 
earlier act gave for the resumption of citi- 
zenship has been destroyed. 


Under the law before 1922, loss of citi- 
zenship came upon a woman automatic- 
ally with marriage to. an alien. Under. 
the present law, in many cases, it still 
comes automatically. There was, and in 
many cases today, there is, no voluntary 
renunciation of American nationality, no 
real consent to the adoption of another. 
Yet for men it has been admitted. since 
the day of ancient Rome that nationality 


it not to be imposed but must rest upon 
the free will of the person affected—a | 


principle clearly recognized in the law 
of the United States as it applies to na- 
tive-born men, for they are held to be 
expatriated only by naturalization in a 
foreign State or by taking an oath of 
allegiance thereto. | 


7. next step is clear. It should give 
women, whether married or unmarried, 
the rights of citizenship that men have, 
whether married or unmarried; only so 
can women escape being caught in a snare 
like that of the “American Woman With- 
out a Country.” 

There are two measures before Congress 


to accomplish this—one, a spécifie bill to 


amend the Cable Act to give women abso- 
lute independence of citizenship; the 
other, the Equal Rights. Amendment 
which, when adopted, will give men and 
women Equal Rights throughout the 
United States and every place subject to 
its jurisdiction. Both of these measures 
have been drafted and introduced by the 
National Woman’s Party. 


Our Correspondents 


Peterboro, N. H., 
July 28, 1926. 
Dear Woman’s Party Headquarters: — 
I think you would have been very proud 
of the National Woman’s Party in Paris. 


They were like the vanguard pointing out 


the way to a rear-guard, showing them 
how to swing across precipices and scale 
mountains. They are reformers, we are 
Feminists. They have their place and 
work, for fear dominates a large majority 
of women in Europe, as you know—fear 
of the men. In time they will have to 
know, as we do, that there are no half- 
way measures, that even death for what 
we believe must not frighten us. What 
we did over there was to shake and in 
places break this mesmerism of fear. New 
ideals were flashed before them that 
opened out broader vistas. It sank in and 
the reaction is bound to come. 


Anita Pollitzer was a little wonder. 
Her press work was fine. Doris Stevens 
was splendid. And as the French papers 
spontaneously said, Mabel Vernon made 
the best and most brilliant ten minutes’ 
speech of the Congress—it was Leann in- 
spired. 

I am enclosing my check for $100. I 
wish I could put another cipher after it. 

Sincerely, 
(Signed) Gract Horrman WHITE. 


News from the Field 


Arizona Chairman at Headquarters’ 


RS. F. L. RANSOME of Tucson, 


chairman of the Arizona State 
Branch of the National Woman’s Party, 
is now in Washington. A dinner was 
given in her honor at National Headquar- 
ters on Friday, August 6. When Mrs. 
Ransome returns to Arizona she will take 
with her drafts of Equal Rights laws to 
be introduced into the Arizona Legisla- 
ture .She is a thorough student of the 
problem of Equal Rights, both economic 
and legal. Her husband is a professor i in 
the ee of Arizona. 


Twe Million Dollar Fund 
Treasurer's Report 
EDITH AINGE, Treasurer 


ECEIPTS collected by National Head- 
quarters, December 7, 1912, to June 
24, 1926, $1,345,754.90. 
Contributions, membership receipts and 
other receipts, June 24, 1926, to July 9, 
1926: 


Per California Branch : 
(California Branch retaining one-half) — 


Dr. Annie Stow Clark...... $0.50 
Dr. BE. B. Donnelly 3.00 
Miss Cornelia H. Hill, D. C jis 5.00 


Per District of Columbia Branch: 
(D. C. Branch retaining one-half) 


Mrs. Legare H. Obear i‘ is 5.00 
Miss Virginia Blunt .50 
Miss Susan McLaughlin.. .50 
Miss Florence M. West 
Mrs. Edwin Behrend : .50 
Mrs. B. Herman... ............ 
Mrs. Clemmons...... .50 
Mrs. Dana Durand : : 5.00 
Miss Margaret Blaine .50 


DAY PRINTING COMPANY 
Printers 
LIGHT AND LOMBARD STREETS 


Entrance on Balderston Street 
BALTIMORE 


THE EMBLEM OF THE N. W. P. 
(Gilt Bronze Pin) 


PRICE 25 CENTS 


Address Orders to 
EstHer B. McLauGHuin 
51 East 58rd St. New York City 


Please accompany orders with remittance, remember- 
ing 10 cents exchange on checks. 
Order at least four and sell to your friends. 
ALL PROFIT GOES TO THE PARTY. 


Dr. Taraknak Das, N. Y.......... 


NETTIE TRAIL: C. P. A., Auditor, 


Mrs. Ida Kruse McFarlane, Colo 
Miss Anna Elliott, D. C 
Mrs. Elizabeth T. Kent, Calif 
Miss Olive Cole Smith, Calif.... 
Mrs. Lawrence M. Lewis, Pa 
Mrs. Lucy C. Loizeaux, N. Y... 


Mrs. M. H. L. Wilmarth, D. C 
Mrs. Aubrey EB. King, Md 
Miss M. EB. Winter, D. C.... 
Faymy Wissa Bey, Egypt 
Madame Kharjatt, Egypt 
Mrs. Alice Jaynes Tyler, Conn.......... 
Mrs. Valentine Fitzner, Germany 
Mrs. Katherine D. Blake, N. Y 


Senora Diego Gomez Quintana, Spain............ : : 

Miss Jane D. Wise, France......... 10.00 
Miss Laura M. Berrien, D. C........ 8,00 
Mrs. Vera Fowler Lewis, Md 
Miss Mattie L. McMorris, D. C ne ? 10.00 
Mrs. Almira Sweeten, Md.... | 5.00 | 
Miss Winifred Mallon, D. C................ 1.00 
Maryland Branch ‘ 60.00 - 
Dr. Mary O’Malley, D. C ‘ 10.00 


New York State Branch: 
(N. Y. State Branch retaining one-half) 


Mrs. Ruth Litt.......... 5.00 
Miss Fannie Wolfson, D. C 2.10 
Mrs. Stella S. Roe, Va.. , 10.00 
Mrs. Mary Church Terrell, D. C.... ire 1.00 
Miss Maude M. Starker, Cuba... a 30,08 
Mrs. Alice K. Fraser, N. Y e ; 1.00 
Miss Ida H, Hyde, Cal ‘s 1.00 
Miss Lavinia Dock, Pa . 5.00 
Miss Vyvyan Donner, N. Y.. ‘iii 26.27 
Miss Esther B. McLaughlin, N. Y.... 
Mrs. Elizabeth Wallace Clark, D. C................. 50.00 

Miss Alice Paul, N. J . 2,220.00 
EquaL RIGHTs subscriptions (forwarded to 

Equa. Rieuts Office) 

Rent of rooms at Headquarters ‘ . 221.54 
Telephone receipts 19.00 
Collection at luncheon, France 4.40 
Collected ......... 1.00 
of “1913-1926” leaflets 2.00 
Bale of literature..... | 10 
Sale of “50-50” buttons 11.75 


Refund for extra gas, electricity and laundry ~—6+1.94 
Sale of postage 


Refund for telegram............... 67 


. Total receipts, June 24 to July 9, 1926......$3,118.12 


Total receipts, 7, 1912, 
9, 1926 --$1,348,873.02 


SUBSCRIBE FOR 


EQUAL RIGHTS 


$2. 00 a Year 


19 West Chase Street 
Baltimore, Md. 


~ KANSAS WOMAN'S JOURNAL 


Children and Home. 


By—LILLA DAY MONROE 
$1.00 a Year : 
“Join Our Journal Family Now”’ Adv. 


Title Guarantee & Find 
Company 


MAURICE WYMAN 


Footwear and Hosiery 


Men Women Children 


111 E. Baltimore Street 
19 W. Lexington Street 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
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